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SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRST BALLOT. 


1 oe and his forces on High Bluff 

seemed to be paralyzed by the sudden 
and unexpected movement initiated by Bris- 
coe, and followed up by my party. They did 
not pay much attention to voting just then, 
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though quite a number of them had deposited 
their ballots before the falling of the pine tree. 
We waited a reasonable time to be assaulted; 
but Major Toppleton seemed to be too much 
astonished to organize an attack upon the bold 
assailants. He stood in front of his men, con- 
sulting earnestly with Haven. 

“Why don’t you move on, and pitch into 
them?” said Jed, who had come over on the 
pine, with the axe in his hand. 

“ We are not going to pitch into them,” re- 
plied Briscoe. 

“‘ We don’t want any of them to escape,” I 
added. 
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** Leave that to me,” said Jed. ‘I will stand 
guard here, while you go up and do your 
voting. I can handle the whole crowd.” ” 

Our first business was to deposit our votes. 
We had already provided ourselves with ballots. 

‘“ Music!” said Briscoe; and Fryes started 
Hail, Columbia. 

Breaking into column, we marched towards 
the tin kettle, which constituted the ballot-box. 
This movement ended the conference between 
the two leaders of the other side. The major 
ordered his men into line. By this time 
Bowles’ party had gathered around the voting 
place, as they had been instructed to do by 
him. in order to defend the purity of the elec- 
tion. It was plain that Tommy did not intend 
to do any fighting. It would have been very 
foolish for him to do anything of the kind. 
He marched his adherents up to the vicinity of 
the rock where the ballot-box was deposited, 
and halted. Briscoe did the same. While the 
latter was preparing to send his men up to vote, 
in small parties, Haven appeared before us. 

**Major Toppleton desires to know what 
your intentions are?” said the messenger, in 
a haughty tone, which, however, indicated more 
of disgust at our proceedings than of pride at 
his, own. 

** We came over to vote,” replied Briscoe. 


**I told you we were coming over, Haven,” 
I added. 


“ You told me, too, that you were going to 
lay that bridge; but you didn’t,” sneered the 
ambassador. 

‘* What bridge?” I inquired, smiling. 

* The bridge down by the road,” snapped he. 

‘*T beg your pardon.” 

“* Didn’t you say so?” 

“*Not at all; I had no more idea of laying 
down that bridge than I had of drying up the 
lake.” 

** What did you say so for, then?” 

“IT think I did not say so. I simply told you 
we should have a bridge in season to come over 
and vote. I believe the promise has been kept; 
at any rate, we are here, and in good time. I 
think you said the polls would be closed at 
twenty minutes past twelve.” 

**Major Toppleton does not propose to have 

, the election continued, under the present cir- 
cumstances,” replied Haven. 

““Why not, I should like to inquire?” inter- 
posed Briscoe. 

‘He is not going to have the election carried 
by force of arms.” 

‘** There is to be no force of arms. All par- 
ties can vote quietly, and the thing shall be 
fairly done.” 
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‘* But you have come over here, and taken 
possession.” 

‘““We have taken possession of nothing, 
There is the ballot-box just as Major Topple- 
ton placed it, guarded by the committee whom 
he selected himself,” persisted Briscoe. 

‘The major intends to postpone the election 
till it can be conducted fairly,” added Haven. 

‘** Allow me to suggest that it is not in the 
power of the major to postpone the election, 
It was deferred, by vote of the battalion, to 
this day and hour; and, unless the battalion 
vote otherwise, it must take place at the pres- 
ent time.” 

‘F will report what you say to him,” said 
Haven, who could not conveniently answer the 
argument of the senior captain. 

‘If Major Toppleton desires to take a vote 
on the question of postponement, we are quite 
willing to do so,” added Briscoe. 

The messenger returned to the major; but, 
while the conference between them was in 
progress, I took care that the voting should go 
on, in order that the time might not expire be- 
fore our portion of the battalion had deposited 
their ballots. Tommy’s committee stood around 
the tin kettle, and compelled each voter to hold 
up his ticket, so as to make sure that only one 
vote was put in the box by a single person. 
They retained their muskets, and were zealous 
in the discharge of their duty. The nine fel- 
lows who had come over with Bowles stood 
behind the committee, as their leader had di- 
rected them to do, the moment the pine tree 
fell, in order to prevent the election from being 
suspended, or the ballot-box carried away by 
any. of Tommy’s adherents. 

As our votes had been previously prepared, 
it required but a few moments for us to drop 
them into the tin kettle. Everything was done 
in an entirely orderly manner, under the super- 
vision of the committee. I could not see the 
slightest chance for cheating, and I did not 
believe there was any fraud on either side. As 
our men voted, they resumed their places on 
the slope of the hill, between the committee 
and the pine-tree bridge. 

‘*Tommy’s fellows are fooling away the 
time,” said Briscoe, anxiously. 

“ That is their lookout.” 

“* Our fellows have all voted.” 

** Some of Tommy’s have also. If a quorum 
of the battalion have voted, the election will 
be according to the by-laws, and we are all 
right.” 

‘Go up to Tommy, and tell him, that,as he 
does not choose to put the question on post- 
ponement, we shall consider this-as an elec- 
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tion, and abide by the result, whatever it 
may be.” 

I walked hastily to the spot where Tommy 
and Haven were discussing the difficulties of 
the situation. As I approached the major, I 
drew my sword, and respectfully saluted him. 

“T have a message from Captain Briscoe, 
senior captain, in command of that portion of 
the battalion which was excluded from High 
Bluff,” I began. 

“[ don’t recognize Captain Briscoe as in 
command of any portion of the battalion,” re- 
turned Tommy, with an effort to be dignified. 
“]T have suspended him.” 

“ Then I will speak for myself.” 

“T have suspended you, also.” 

“We are both ready to answer to any 
charges. I believe we are entitled to vote, 
and we have done so. Our party have all 
deposited their ballots. “As you have not 
chosen to take the question upon a postpone- 
ment, we shall regard this as the election, and 
abide the result, whatever it may be. This is 
my message. I have delivered it, and wilfnow 
retire.” 

“Do you think an election held under these 
circumstances ought to be considered valid?” 
demanded Tommy. 

“T think the vote has been fairly taken, bya 


committee appointed by yourself. ‘Our party 


are satisfied. We intend to have the vote 
counted, and the result declared.” 

“You mean it!” exclaimed the major, with 
an attempt at a sneer, which was only a par- 
tial success. 

“Several of your party have not voted, 
though the time fixed by you for keeping the 
polls open has expired.” 

“Suppose we do not choose to vote.” 

“That's your affair. A quorum has already 
voted, and that is enough. The moment the 
result is declared, we shall place ourselves 
under the orders of the new major, whoever 
he may be.” 

I saluted the major again, turned, and re- 
tired. We could do nothing more; so Bris- 
coe and I walked up to the vicinity of the 
voting place. I suggested to the cammittee 
that it was time to close the polls. 

“ All.that have not voted will do so at once!” 
shouted the chairman of the committee, loud 
enough to be heard all over the bluff. * Polls 
will close in a minute.” 

“Are you going to close the polls before all 
have voted?” demanded Tommy, rushing up 
to the tin kettle with his ballot in his hand. 

“It was your order that the polls should be 
closed at twenty minutes past twelve,” replied 
the chairman. 
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“This election is postponed till further or- 
ders,” said the major. 

“No! No! No!” yelled our party, who 
had marched up to the spot. 

“It cannot be postponed except by vote of 
the battalion,” I remonstrated. 

“Then I will take a vote. Those in favor —” 

‘Stop a moment, if you please, Major Top- 
pleton,” interposed Briscoe. ‘‘ There is no 
.motion before the battalion. No question can 
be put except upon motion.” 

“Mr. Commander, I move that the election 
be postponed for one week,” said Haven, com- 
ing to the assistance of his chief. 

“Those in favor —” 

*T object!” shouted Briscoe. 

““T don’t care if you do object,” replied Tom- 
my, angrily. 

‘*The motion has not been seconded.” 

‘Second the motion,” shouted one of the 
major’s adherents. 

“It is moved and seconded that this election 
be postponed for one week,” continued Tom- 
my. ‘ Those in favor will say, ay.” 

‘* Ay!” cried all of the major’s party. 

“* Those opposed will say, no.” 

“No!” yelled the rebels, with a vim which 
proved that they understood the case per- 
fectly. 

“It is a vote!” added Tommy, triumphantly. 

**T doubt the vote,” said I, sure of the result, 
if we had fair play. — 

“The vote is doubted.” 

**T call for a division,” said Faxon. 

It had always been our custom, when a vote 
was doubted, to divide the house, each side 
marching between two tellers to be counted. 
The major evidently wished to escape this 
ceremony, but it was impossible, and the di- 
vision took place. The conclusion could not 
be escaped; and, either by mistake or other- 
wise, some of Tommy’s party voted with the 
rebels, so that the result was fifty-nine for 
postponing the election to ninety-one against 
it. Tommy repeated the statement of the vote, 
though it almost choked him. Without a word, 
he went up to the kettle, and dropped his vote 
into it. His example was followed by all the 
others who had not voted. 

The committee were directed to count the 
votes. They did so, and handed the result to 
the major, on a piece of paper. He read it, as 
follows : — 

‘* Whole number of votes, . . . . 153 
Necessary toachoice, . . +. ». + © 97 
Thomas Toppleton, . . . » . 68 
Robert Briscoe, .« « + + « 85 





Robert Briscoe is elected major.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SECOND BALLOT. 


UR fellows could not help giving three 
cheers when the major read the result of 
the vote. Tommy’s face was red with rage 
and mortification. I do not know whether he 
expected, or even feared, the election of anoth- 
erin his place; but I do know that his tyran- 
ny, and his supercilious behavior towards his 
equals, had received its just reward. After the 
cheering had ceased, all. parties looked to the 
major to ascertain how he bore his defeat. 

By this time Haven rushed to his assistance, 
with words of consolation, if not of hope. He 
had made a discovery, which, in the excitement 
of the scene, had escaped the notice of most 
of us. He spoke with Tommy, took the paper 
from-which the major had read the result of 
thevote, and, after examining it for a moment, 
spoke a few earnest words to his superior, 
whose face suddenly brightened. 

** Officers and soldiers,” the major began, 
after he iad glanced at the paper again. “It 
was plain enough to me from the beginning 
that no fair election could be had in the midst 
of this excitement.” 

“Tt would have been fair enough if you had 
been elected,” growled a fellow in our ranks. 

“It is not fair, whoever is elected; and I, for 
one, will not submit to it.” 

** The vote has been declared, and Briscoe is 
major!” shouted Bowles, who regarded him- 
self as in some sense the guardian of the purity 
of the election. 

** There was cheating in the election, and I 
object to the result,” said Haven. ‘‘ There are 
but one hundred and fifty in the battalion, and 
one hundred and fifty-three votes were cast.” 

‘“* Very likely there was other cheating,” sug- 
gested Tommy, who perhaps really believed 
that he had been defeated by ‘fraud. 

“* Let’s have it over again,” said Lennox, the 
first lieutenant of Company B. 

“Mr, Commander!” called Faxon. 

Lieutenant Faxon,” replied the major. 

**] move that we proceed to a new election 
for major.” 

** Second the motion!” promptly added Len- 
nox. 

“Tt is moved and seconded that we proceed 
to a new election,” said Tommy. ‘Are you 
ready for the question?” 

Haven proceeded to make a speech, jn which 
he attempted to show why it would be better 
to defer the election. Faxon, who was a ready 
debater, controverted the argument. Several 
spoke on each side; but finally the question 
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was put, doubted, a count taken, and the post- 
ponement refused by “‘a strict party vote,” 
which indicated a majority of twenty for the 
opposition. Again Tommy consulted Haven 
and several of his principal supporters. It 
must have been evident to him that he could 
not be elected. 

“Officers and soldiers,” said he, when we 
had waited until our patience was nearly ex. 
hausted, ‘‘ I had hoped that you would consent 
to defer this election for a few days. It was 
my intention, if I had been elected, to resign 
in a short time.” 

“‘ What a fib! ” growled one of our men. 

**We have accepted an invitation to drill 
with the Wimpletonians for a prize. We are 
in no condition to do so now, with the battal- 
ion in a state of mutiny. If you will postpone 
the election till next Monday, I will say that! 
shall not be a candidate.” 

‘No! No!” shouted our fellows. 

*“‘ Mr. Commander, I rise to a point of order,” 
said Lennox. 

** State your point,” replied Tommy. 

‘“*Whether, the battalion having voted to 
proceed with the election of major, any other 
business is in order.” 

‘*T made a proposition to the battalion to 
defer the election,” answered Tommy, a little 
ruffled. 

‘* We have just voted not to postpone,” added 
one of our party. 

* And we have just voted to have the elec- 
tion now,” said another. 

‘“*Mr. Commander, I move that the roster be 
used as a check list to insure fair play,” con- 
tinued Faxon. 

** Second the motion.” 

The motion was put to vote and carried. 

“Mr. Commander, I move that Lieutenants 
Haven and Faxon, and Sergeants Hacker and 
Langdon, be a committee to check the names, 
and to receive, sort, and count the votes,” said 
Lennox. 

** Second the motion,” added Bowles. 

“It is customary for the commander to ap- 
point committees,” interposed Barnscott. 

‘“‘ The rules say, ‘unless otherwise ordered,’” 
replied Lennox. “I believe my motion is in 
order.” 

‘¢ It seems to me this is a very fair thing, two 
on each side to check the names and superin- 
tend the voting,” said Corporal Dunbold. 

“The motion is not in order,” replied the 
major. ‘The chair has always appointed 
committees of this kind.” 

“I appeal from the decision of the chair,” 
promptly returned Lennox. 
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“ An appeal from the ruling of the chair is 
taken,” continued Tommy, vexed to find him- 
self trammelled by the parliamentary usage, 
to which he had always been a fanatical adhe- 
rent. “Are you ready for the question?” 

“ Question!” 

“The question is, Shall the ruling of the 
chair stand as the sense of the battalion? Those 
in favor of natainiig the ruling of the chair 
will say, ay.” 

“ Ay!” 

“ Those opposed, no.” 

“No!” 

“The ayes have it, and the ruling of the 
chair is sustained.” 

“I doubt the vote,” said Faxon. 

The battalion was divided, and the question 
was decided against the chair by the opposition 
majority of twenty. Tommy bit his lips; but 
as, according to the “ sense of the battalion,” 
the motion of Lennox was in order, he was 
obliged to put it to vote. Of course it was 
carried by the usual majority. The commit- 
tee were directed to take their stations by the 
tin kettle on the rock. The roster was brought 
out, and Faxon and Haven appointed to check 
the names, while the other members of the 
committee were to watch the voting. Fair 
play having been thus insured, the voting 
commenced. As there no longer appeared to 
be any danger of a collision between the two 
parties, our forces broke ranks. Then com- 
menced the most tremendous “ lobbying” and 
“log-rolling ” that ever had been known in any 
of our deliberative bodies. 

Tommy did not give up the battle. He and 
his toadies coaxed, teased, threatened, and per- 
suaded. Places on the Lake Shore Railroad 
and places in the battalion were offered to our 
fellows; ,but all of them were shrewd enough 
to see that the major’s party was not the win- 
ning one. On the other hand, the votes al- 
ready taken indicated that Briscoe was certain 
to be elected by a handsome majority. Boys, 
like men and rats, are ready to desert a sink- 
ing ship. The “ lobbying” was not all on one 
side. In half an hour every name on the list 
was checked. The committee proceeded to 
count the votes. 

The most intense excitement reigned on the 
bluff. Groups of officers and privates engaged 
in earnest discussion; and, passing near Tom- 
my Toppleton, I was not a little surprised to 
hear him say that he expected to be successful. 
I concluded that he had lost his senses, or was 
merely keeping up appearances for a few mo- 
ments longer. Perhaps he expected Haven, 
who was chairman of the committee, to change 
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the current in his favor, or at least to discover 
some irregularity in the proceedings which 
would justify'a postponement. 

“The committee are ready to report,” said 
one of the privates; and the word passed 
through the camp, bringing all discussions to 
a sudden conclusion. 

“Mr. Commander,” said Haven, approach- 
ing the major with a paper in his hand. 

“ Lieutenant Haven,” replied Tommy. 

‘The committee appointed to sort and count 
the votes have attended to that duty, and re- 
spectfully report: Whole number of votes, one 
hundred and fifty. Necessary to a choice, 
seventy-six. Thomas Toppleton has fifty- 
eight; Robert Briscoe ninety-two, and is 
elected.” 

The Briscoeites repeated the cheers they had 
given before, but with even more energy than 
on the former occasion. The result showed 
a gain of seven votes, and the cheering indi- 
cated a still larger reénforcement of the oppo- 
sition from the other side. Again every eye 
was turned to Tommy, to ascertain whether he 
intended to submit to the will of the majority. 
Most of us expected something in the shape of 
a protest from Haven; but he performed his 
duty without comment of any kind. When 
the chairman of the committee reported, I was 
quite near the major, for I had no idea that 
we had reached the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 

** What does this mean, Haven?” demanded 
Tommy, in low tone, when the report had 
been read. 

“T could only declare hers vote as it was,” 
pleaded Haven. 

“ But there is something wrong,’ 
Tommy. 

“T could not find anything;”:- and Haven 
shook his head, to indicate that he had done 
his best for his friend, but had failed to finda 
flaw in the proceedings. 

“What shall I do?” asked Tommy, sorely 
vexed at the situation. 

“*T don’t know,” answered. Haven, blankly. 

“I don’t believe it is a fair thing. I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Neither do I; but I don’t see any way to 
get round it.” 

Tommy had been such'a devoted adherent 
to parliamentary strictness that he felt obliged 
to read the report of the committee, as it was 
given tohim. Although it almost choked him 
to do so, he declared that Briscoe was elected 
major. 

“ Ewish to add,” he continued, with much em- 
barrassment, “that I think there is something 


” protested 
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wrong somewhere. 
only under protest.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” demanded some one 
in the crowd. 

‘**T have tried to do everything for the good 
of the battalion, and I don’t know of any rea- 
son why I should be treated in this manner. 
An officer under suspension for disobedience 
of orders is elected in my place. This does 
not look right to me, and I don’t think your 
action will stand long.” 

** Briscoe! Briscoe!” shouted the boys, not 
pleased with Tommy’s threat to have the elec- 
tion set aside. 

In answer to the call, the new major mount- 
ed a rock, and, after he had been warmly ap- 
plauded, made a short speech, thanking the 
battalion for the honor it had done him, and 
promising to discharge the duties of the office 
‘to which he had been elected to the best of his 
ability. We were then dismissed for dinner. 


I submit to the change 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


———_>—_——_ 


MY LAST BONFIRE. 


BY N. S. G. 


ERE you ever thoroughly scared, young 

readers? Of course you have been fright- 
ened hundreds of times; but were you ever 
completely scared? utterly terror-stricken? so 
that your heart seemed to give a practical refu- 
tation of the traditional statement that it is 
located in the left side, and seemed to be right 
in your throat? and your hands instinctively 
clinched one another with a vain longing that 
you might thus be .aroused from a horrible 
dream? and your memory received a photo- 
graph of every minutest particular, not to be 
effaced by years, and the joys and sorrows 
which the years bring withthem? If ever you 
have had such an experience, you may per- 
haps be interested to read these simple facts in 
regard to such a momentous occasion in my 
own life. 

I was quite a little boy, about nine years 
old, when I went through this first experience 
of terror. It was with fire. Though I didn’t 
know it then, I was always a true and devout 
** fire-worshipper.” Had I heard the classic 
story, I should have deified Prometheus as the 
noblest of all human benefactors. Fortunately 
for me, the ancestral farm was large, and fuel 
was cheap. If trees were trimmed of super- 
fluous branches, or leaves raked up, or dead 
vines and stubble cleared from the land, I was 
always on hand to attend to it. Nothing of 
the kind, suitable for a feu de joie, ever escaped 
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me. ‘* What time shall you light the bonfire 
to-night?” was the stereotyped query of the 
tea-table. 

I was of course a soldier, and a politician as 
well. I had staked out a large quadrangle in 
the garden as my camping-ground, and, to the 
great detriment of the family linen, turned it 
into a “tented field.” I surrounded it with a 
terrific breastwork, two feet in height, having 
the moat ¢uside, in unconscious imitatioh of 
G. J. Pillow. This moat, at its broadest part, 
was surmounted by what I called the “ Bridge 
of Lodi.” ‘* Abbott’s Napoleon,” then being 
published in Harper’s Magazine, and read 
aloud by a member of the family, explains the 
significance of the name. It must also, with 
all its other sins, be responsible for the self- 
denial whereby I accumulated the purchase 
money for a lithograph of ‘‘ Napoleon at the 
Encampment,” with which my tent was deco- 
rated. In all this I was of course not alone. 
Other boys, who recognized me as their Cesar, 
helped throw up the breastwork, and solemnly 
marched thereon as sentinels, day after day. 
What though their guns were shortened rake- 
handles, and their belts pasteboard? Did not 
their commander possess a real sword, with 
belt, cartridge-box, bayonet-sheath, and knap- 
sack, all of which had seen service — and done 
equal execution, for that matter — in the Mexi- 
can war? And didn't he have a real drum in 
the * big tent,” where the ‘“‘ privates ” were ad- 
mitted, when “relieved from duty”? And last, 
though by no means least of all, wasn’t there 
always a fre in the camp? This was really 
the one strong bond which kept my troops 
from mutiny, and my camp from desertion. 
The real sword, with its trappings, and the 
real drum, with its noise, would at last lose in 
part their attraction; their places could be in 
part supplied by substitutes. But a real camp 
fire! Every day, too. No boy in town could 
resist that. 

I never allowed my martial spirit nor my 
camp fire to die out altogether; but it was on 
the eve of a state, or especially of a presiden- 
tial, election, that both blazed up with fiercest 
intensity. It was of such a time that I now 
write — the fall of 1856. Inside the *‘ big tent” 
were displayed the mementos of the previous 
campaign, in which I had borne no very active 
part: a “Scott and Graham” flag, and two 
sleds, dated ‘“‘New Year's, 1852,” and named 
‘* Webster” and “‘ General Scott.” The former 
was my brother’s, who, being somewhat older, 
had admired “‘ Black Dan,” and conducted the 
last campaign of the Whigs to my great satis- 
faction; the latter was my own. I mention 
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this because in those days political flags and 
sleds were by no means so common as now, and 
ours excited the admiration and envy of all the 
neighborhood. Outside the teht was a gigan- 
tic flag-pole, with numerous smaller poles pro- 
jecting from each side on the way up, each 
bearing a flag with the defiant legend “ Fre- 
mont and Dayton,” — for the wild Whig of 
four years ago had, in the natural order of 
things, now become a fierce Republican. It 
was equipped in this wise: Having obtained 
enough cotton cloth of the right shape and 
quality, I would mark out the stripes with red 
chalk, and paint blue stars on a white ground, 
thus reversing the usual effect; and, with the 
aid of tin ** marking-letters,” the legend above 
given was added in fiue style. The flags thus 
manufactured were then tacked upon the great 
poleand its branches, — ropes and pulleys being 
at that time beyond my thoughts, — and slats 
for climbing also nailed upon the lower portion 
of the pole. Then, by the aid of ‘*the men,” 
the great staff was placed in an erect position. 
A scarecrow effigy, labelled ‘J. Buchanan,” I 
remember, was hung up one day with great 
glee; but, as the sentinels were withdrawn 
from the camp during the night, some in- 
truder changed the sign to ‘‘ Fremont,” and 
it hung thus for nearly a day before the start- 
ling mistake was reported to the general in 
command. The effigy then fell a victim to the 
never-dying camp fire. But this was not all. 
My “ big brother” brought home from the city, 
where he was at school, torches, and rockets, 
and Roman candles, which, in following the 
great processions, he had managed to pick up 
—I never inquired how. Then it was that my 
joy was complete, and my troopers in ecstasies. 
As one remarked to another, when urging him 
to join the martial band, ‘It’s Fourth of July 
up to Richard’s house all summer, nowa- 
days!” 

It was in the midst of this prolonged ‘‘ Fourth 
of July” that I was for the first time in my 
life thoroughly scared. The campaign was 
drawing to its close, and the excitement be- 
coming terrific. By night I had fired off rock- 
ets and Roman candles, and by day had beaten 
my drum, increased the number of my camp 
fires, marshalled my forces, and shouted the 
praises of ‘Fremont and Jessie” in all the 
metres and airs given in the ‘‘ Patriot's Song 
Book," — beginning with ‘Vive l'Amour,” 
and ending with ‘* Captain Kidd,” — until my 
camp had come to be considered by the boys a 
sort of earthly paradise, and by their parents 
an unmitigated nuisance. One day, then, 
wanting a little relaxation, or perhaps a new 





world to conquer, I left ‘the works” in charge 
of a subordinate, and with my trusty lieutenant 
set out on foot for “the plain.” This was a 
tract of land. belonging to the farm, distant 
something over a mile from home, surrounded 
by woods. It was itself nearly a quarter of 
a mile in length, the upper and higher portion 
forming an orchard, while the lower part was 
devoted to cultivation. In the lower part the 
hired men were ploughing upon the afternoon 
when myself and attendant might have been 
seen engaged among the trees upon the emi- 
nence above them. We were trying to prove, 
by experiment, whether or not “sap would run 
in autumn as well as in spring,” as we had 
often heard stated. Boring into a large maple 
tree with a gimlet, and using straws for troughs 
and clam-shells for dishes, all our doubts on 
the matter were cleared away, for the sap did 
run, as the warm day had been preceded bya 
frosty night. This was not enough. Of course 
we must havea fire; and one was kindled forth- 
with. Soon it began to spread a little among 
the dry grass and leaves. I suggested that it 
be checked. ‘“ Let it spread just a little more,” 
said my companion; and I yielded to the sug- 
gestion. In a minute or two more we both 
agreed it was time to stop it. Alas! like so 
many other good intentions, ours was made 
too late. The fire wouldn’t be stopped. It 
blazed up around our feet as we stamped upon 
it. Subdued in one spot, it leaped up in anoth- 
er, and when we turned to this, the former was 
again in flames. Desperation made us giants. 
We threw upon the flames heavy planks and 
stones, which neither of us could have lifted in 
common times. We stamped, we pawed up 
the dirt with our hands, shouting meanwhile 
to the coats of the workmen hanging upon the 
fence afar off, mistaking them for the men 
themselves, who were out of sight altogether. 


‘But the fire, fanned by the wind, blazed higher 


every instant, sweeping onward towards the 
fence, which would lead itin a few moments t 
the dense pine woods beyond. We fougit 
against it, and amid it, like madmen, shriekimg 
meanwhile to the coats, who heard us not. In . 
vain! “It has reached the fence!” O, the 
concentrated terror of that moment, when I 
gave up fighting, and started for the men! 
Now, though a recognized ‘ leader,” and 
usually in fact 4e head man in all boyish ex- 
ploits, I was never noted for physical strength 
andendurance. I might dodge well at “gool,” 
but in a straight race I never came in first. My 
comrade that day was recognized as the best 
runner in school; yet, in that terrible run for- 
life, I distanced him. I fairly flew over the 
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ground, and first announced the tidings to the 
startled ploughmen. Isay announced; butallI 
could do was to cry, Fire! and point in the di- 
rection of the hill. My attendant, who soon 
came panting up, could do nothing more. As 
the hill was in the direction of home, the men 
supposed at once that we had been sent from 
thence to announce the destruction of all the 
buildings. Horses were hastily changed from 
ploughs to wagons, and the whole company 
ready to start for the scene of calamity, before we 
could make ourselves understood, and indicate 
the real locality of the danger. All, in the 
mean time, had been saying over their ‘ I-told- 
you-sos,” in allusion to my passion for fires, 
and especially in deprecation of that on the 
camp ground, which every one had prophesied 
** would burn the whole house up, one of these 
days,” and which had now apparently verified 
their prediction, — to the satisfaction of some 
of them, as I firmly believed. But two stout 
men, duly directed, were soon on the spot, and, 
with their shovels, put an end to my last bon- 
fire, just as it was about to enter the woods. 
So, after all, no serious damage had been done. 
We slunk home together ‘cross lots,” and I 
kept inside the tent until the men had come 
home at night and announced the news. Then 
I crept into. the house to learn the result. I must 
have presented a decidedly singed appearance, 
for my boots were burned to a crisp, and hard- 
ly clung to my feet; my trousers had been so 
scorched that the lower part was gone entirely, 
and my hair was clipped suspiciously close to 
my head. A figure so ludicrously doleful must 
have awakened pity, for I believe the rod was 
spared. 

A few days later, I heard the news of the 
election of ‘“‘ Old Jimmy B.,” as he was termed 
in the ‘‘ Patriot’s Song Book,” with scarcely a 
pang. In silence I saw my flag-pole pulled 
down, my tents struck, my ramparts levelled. 
1 abandoned politics without a murmur. My 
camp fire was never again rekindled. 


a es ¢ 


—— Tue Bridge of Sighs was a passage in 
‘the gloomy bridge connecting the ducal palace 
in Venice with the prisons, through which con- 
demned prisoners were led to their death. 


—— Amonc the rocks and in the castle of 
Suli, five thousand Suliotes withstood thirty 
thousand Albanians for eighteen years, and 
were then conquered through bribery. 


—— Byron relates that he found a portion 
eof what was supposed to be the Pythian Cave, 
used for a cow-house. 
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THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY Pau, 
+  COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” “* Madge Graves,” and other stories, 
IX. New REVELATIONS. 


| a reryrtienan was at first stupefied by what 

had happened; but she gradually waked 
up to what she had done. She had been up. 
grateful to the best of friends, had repaid kind. 
ness with unkindness. She had done all this, 
and now was sure she would not be received 
again at the palace. 

I might go back and see what they will say 
to me,” she said to herself. ‘* But O, if they 
should turn me away, what would become of 
me? And I think they will, for what else 
could Perroquet mean by ‘the dreadful con- 
sequences ’?” 

But, full of fears as she was, she resolved to 
return. So she started on her way back; but 
the thorns and the tangled roots that obstructed 
the path troubled her more than before. They 
scratched her limbs and face, and it was with 
difficulty that she kept them out of her eyes. 
But she struggled on, and in three hours from 
the time she started was out of the woods and 
in the palace garden. Great was her surprise, 
however, to find no trees and no flowers then, 
but only thorns and thistles. And, as she went 
on up the walk, she was overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment; for the palace itself, the magnifi- 
cent palace, was gone, and in its place a heap 
of ruins. Terrified and distressed, she plunged 
at once into the ruins, hoping to find out what 
had become of her friends; and the first living 
thing that met her eyes was an enormous toad. 
He leaped-out from under a pile of stones, and, 
planting himself before her, asked, — 

‘*Whom are you looking for?” 

“* For my friends,” she replied. 

“For -your friends?” answered the toad. 


“* Be off with yourself.this minute, and don’t 


stay here to insult their memory with your 
presence.” 

“O, my friends, my dear, kind friends!” 
exclaimed Blondine. ‘‘ Would that I might 
atone, by my death, for all I have done.” And 
she fell, sobbing, upon the stones and thistles; 
but. so great was her distress, that she felt 
neither the sharp edges of the stones nor the 
sting of the thistles. She lay there a long 
time, pouring out her tears, but at last rose, 
and looked about her, to see if she could find 
a shelter.. But there was nothing better than 
bushes and piles of stones. 

“Ah, well,” she sighed, ‘‘ what matter is it 
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whether I am:torn in pieces by wild beasts, or 
die of hunger, if I can only breathe my last 
where Graziella and Beau-Minon died?” 

As she said this, these encouraging words 
fell on her ears: “Repentance covers a multi- 
tude of sins.” And, looking up; she spied a 
raven in the air. 

“Alas,” said she, “‘ no repentance would :re- 
store to life and give me back my friends!” 

“Have courage, Blondine,” answered the 
raven; ‘¢and let true sorrow for the past soothe 
your grief. You are exhausted now, and must 
sleep; so follow that path into the woods, and 
you will find the rest you need.” 

Blondine did as she was directed, and soon 
came to a bed of moss as soft as velvet, and, 
exhausted with fatigue and trouble, lay down, 
and soon fell asleep. But it wasn’t long before 
she woke up, faint for the want of food, and 
parched with thirst; and yet there was noth- 
ing to eat and nothing to drink. There was 
no spring in sight, and not so much as a wild 
berry to be found. But, all at once, tinkle, 
tinkle, went a bell; and a beautiful cow came 
up to the bed of moss where the tired child 
was lying, and bent her head down, as if she 
would say, — 

“Do you see this little bright tin. pail? 
Well, take it off, and milk me, and you'll not 
be hungry long.” 

Blondine understood it, and, taking the pail 
from the cow’s neck, milked her, and drank all 
sheneeded. Then the cow bent her neck again 
to receive the pail, and, when Blondine had 
hung it on, turned and walked away. Just 
then, the voice repeated, ‘‘ Repentance covers 
a multitude of sins.” 

Blondine could not imagine who it was that 
wis talking to her; but she answered, — 

“T can never forgive myself — never.” 

Night was coming on; and, although she 
was overwhelmed with trouble, she tried to 
look about her for a more hidden shelter for 
the night, for she already imagined that she 
heard wolves howling in the distance. Quite 
near her were several bushes that so interlaced 
as to form something like a little cabin; and, 
by stooping a little, she made a passage through 
them, and there she found a place of refuge. 
It was not yet dark; so she went out and 
brought in a quantity of moss for a mattress 
and pillow, and-arranged her little rustic house 
as well as she could. The last thing she did 
was to break off some brariches from the trees 
near by, and put them before the entrance of 
her bower, so that neither human beings nor 
wild animals might come there to terrify her. 

It was broad-day when she woke up, and the 
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sun was shining brightly on her bed of moss. 
At first she was unable to recollect herself, 
and tell where she was; but the truth sudden- 
ly flashed upon her. She was a lost child, far ~ 
away from any human habitation, and alone 
in a great forest. 

‘What shall Ido? What shall I do?” she 
exclaimed, alternately wringing her hands and 
tossing back her hair, in an agony of despair. 
Hunger was already adding to her distress; 
but suddenly, tinkle, tinkle, went a bell again; 
and the same cow that had visited her came up 
to her cabin door, put her head in, and gave her 
the most motherly look. Then Blondine came 
out, took the porringer from the cow’s neck, 
milked and drank all she wanted, and then put 
the porringer back on the neck that was again 
bent to receive it. Once more the cow turned 
and went away; but this time Blondine was 
sure the faithful animal would return, and her 
fear of starvation was gone. Other sorrows, 
however, oppressed her, and she spent her 
time crying and reproaching herself for the 
dreadful tate of the friends who had, for years, 
been so kind to her, and for the still prolonged 
separation from her father — a separation that 
now threatened to be as long as life. 

“It will never, never be in my power to undo 
what I have done!” she exclaimed. ‘I have 
not only lost the good, kind friends, who re- 
ceived mé into their palace, and cared for me 
as if I were their own, but I have made it cer- 
tain that I shall never see my father again. and 
that he will mourn forever for his lost child. 
We shall never meet; no, never. I shall live 
and die here, in this dreadful forest, where my 
bad genius reigns.” 

Although overwhelmed with trouble, Blon- 
dine tried to divert herself by keeping her 
hands employed. She made a bed of moss 
and leaves, and twisted branches of trees to- 
gether, and made a kind of chair. She also 
made some pins and needles out of long, 
tapering thorns, and some thread out of hemp 
that grew near her cabin. With her home- 
made needle and thread she then mended her 
poor, torn shoes. Thus busying herself, she 
found some relief; but days and weeks came 
and went, and she was still alone in the forest. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— Tue Cathedral of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
is four hundred and sixty-four feet high; Salis- 
bury Cathedral, four hundred and sixty-three 
feet; St. Paul's, London, four hundred and 
four feet. The Monument, London, is two’ 
hundred and ten feet high. 
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PERILS BY THE WAY. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


*“* ¥ AM going to Idaho,” said uncle George, 
‘and I shall have to get some mules, I 
suppose.” 

** Mules!” exclaimed my grandmother, drop- 
ping half a needleful of stitches. ‘ Who will 
harness them?” 

**O,I shall have to take life as I find it, I 
expect, out West,” answered uncle George, 
cheerfully. 

Now, my uncle George was a great traveller; 
but he was too much afraid of soiling his 
hands to poke the fire, so that Idaho was less 
startling to us than mules. 

‘*We can’t have anything before another 
harvest, excepting what we carry with us; s0, 
you see, I must have mules for transport,” con- 
tinued uncle George, while my grandmother 
picked up her stitches with a little look of 
motherly care on her face. She has never 
quite lost the feeling of responsibility for her 
restless youngest born; it seems such a short 
time since she taught him to walk! 

‘* Tom Parsons going?” asked she, when she 
had taken up her stitches and counted them. 

Uncle George nodded. 

**O, yes!” said he, in a matter-of-course 
way, as though grandmother might have 
spared herself so unnecessary a question; for 
uncle George and Tom Parsons had been in- 
separable as Chang and Eng ever since they 
were old enough to go chestnuting together. 

‘You don’t think of going, you two, by 
yourselves alone?” queried aunt Dean, throw- 
ing out her voice forcible and strong, like an 
oyster-knife. 

‘*There’ll be a train not far off,” returned 
uncle George, like an unwilling oyster. 

Aunt Dean’s imperative inquisitiveness al- 
ways made one incline to cut her off with the 
least possible information. 

But mules are stubborn facts, and this pair 
brayed themselves into the knowledge of every- 
body the very hour uncle George bought them. 

‘** How do you like your new work, George?” 
demanded aunt Dean, when my uncle came in 
from brushing and feeding the animals. 

‘“‘ First rate!” replied he, furtively smelling 
athis hands. ‘* Mopsy,” he continued, “* where 
is your cologne bottle? That new soap of 
mother’s is so strong of musk, or something, 
it smells a fellow’s hands terribly.” 

My name isn't Mopsy; but I always answer 
to any outlandish title. So I ran at once for 
my cologne. I had just opened a new bottle, 
delicately scented with lilies of the valley. It 





held a quart; but, when uncle George and his 
mules were gone, there was not enough left 
to wet a doll’s handkerchief. Meantime we 
worked, aunt Dean and all, morning and even. 
ing, to fit out the traveller with all manner of 
solitary comforts. Chiefest among these, in 
the eyes of my fastidious uncle, was a remark. 
able ‘‘ housewife” — so commodious it was al- 
most a baggage-wagon in itself, magnificently 
fitted up with toilet as well as housewife con- 
veniences: combs, and brushes, and soaps, 
besides a tiny mirror, and bottle of the finest 
‘¢ Lubin,” yet so compact it could be folded 
away ina man’s pocket. 

Presently, rising and setting, setting and 
rising, the sun brought around the day when 
all we could see of uncle George and his mules 
was a cloud of dust against the far horizon, 
fading presently away to silent space. 

‘*T am persuaded,” said aunt Dean, with a 
prophetic nod sidewise,” ‘‘ that George will 
have enough of ’em before he gets to Idaho.” 

Aunt Dean was singularly correct, as people 
who are always foretelling will sometimes be. 
Uncle George had enough of a good many 
things, mules among the rest, long before he 
reached his journey’s end. He had, upon the 
way, many adventures and misadventures, of 
which I will tell you one. 

It had come to pass that the mules went the 
way of all uncle George’s possessions; for my 
uncle George was a trading man, and there 
was nothing of his, unless it might be his fair 
curling hair, that he prized too much to part 
with for “‘anything more than he gave.” So, 
little by little, his outfit had narrowed itself 
down to his housewife and one extra shirt, be- 
fore he was half across the plains. 

Being so lightly freighted, he and Tom Par- 
sons wandered around at will over the prairie, 
always keeping the train. in sight. 

One shining day, however, when there was 
no sign of danger in all the bending skies, or 
the wide, green earth, and no breath of it in 
the pure, soft air, they had strayed farther 
away than usual; so far that the distant train, 
creeping along on its boundless way, looked 
like a file of black, heavy-laden ants. Uncle 
George drew a full, deep breath. 

* This is dife !” said he. 


“«To give space for wandering is it 
That the world is made so wide?’ 


Let’s give up the train, and strike off for our- 
selves; what do you say, Tom?” 

Tom did not say anything, but stretched his 
neck like the cock in the fable, that ‘thought 
he saw a pack of hounds yonder.” 
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«What is it, Tom? What are you looking 
after?” asked uncle George, glancing around 
to see why he had not replied. 

“Indians — aren’t they? Away off to the 
northward.” é 

Uncle George looked northward. 

“You are right, Tom! Indians!” said he, 
turning his course almost imperceptibly as he 
spoke, so that it bore a little towards the far- 
of train. 

For a moment they walked on silently. 

“George,” said Tom, carelessly, after a lit- 
tle, “have you a match along? I feel as though 
| would like a smoke.” 

Uncle George put his hand in the pocket 
where he knew he never carried a match. 

“There doesn’t seem to be one here. And 
you left yours among your traps, with the 
train? What an oversight!” he replied, pre- 
tending not to see the bunch in Tom’s vest 
pocket, where an India-rubber match-box, well 
filled, was always to be found, but glancing 
over his shoulder at the stalwart figures com- 
ing on in swift strides. “If you are so anx- 
ious for a smoke, perhaps we had better hurry 
up and catch the train,” said he, suddenly. 

Tom did not object, and, having an errand 
before them, of course they were in haste to 
accomplish it; so they changed their saunter- 
ing pace to a walk so rapid it was almost a 
run. 

On, and on, and on. What an immense 
way off was the train, and how fast the sav- 
ages gained upon them! 

“They are dig fellows. I wish aunt Dean 
was here, she would have such a scare! ” chari- 
tably remarked uncle George, looking behind 
him by the merest accident; but not a bit 
nervous! It is such a comfortable thing to be 
aman! 

“They are big walkers. That is so!” re- 
turned Tom. ‘*What are they carrying on 
their shoulders? Guns? See! What are they 
getting up now? A war dance? They are 
pushing hard after us, George, as true as 
preaching ! ” 

“Let them come!” retorted uncle George, 
with a shake in his voice that probably was 
caused by contempt; at the same time break- 
ing bravely into a run, wherein he was direct- 
ly led off by Tom, who grew in a hurry for his 
smoke, 


“They are gaining on us very fast; and 
they look like pretty ugly customers,” said 
Tom, leaping a tiny creek and running on. 

Uncle George followed in the leap, a little 
lower down the stream, and jumped plump 
into an enormous prickly-pear, that spread out 
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its wide, thorny arms, and catching, held him 
fast by a thousand sharp, orange-colored 
spines. 

Alas for his clothes! Alas for his flesh! And 
alas for his fair, curling hair! But again alas! 
For there és, that is more cruel than the armed 
leaves of the prickly pear; and before uncle 
George could disentangle himself, he heard the 
footfalls and guttural voices of his savage pur- 
suers close,upon him. There was nothing for 
it now but to make the best bargain he could 
for his life; so he struggled to his feet, — still 
not a bit nervous or frightened, — and turning 
about, found himself face to face with a couple 
of dirty, scrawny squaws, who held strings of 
fish before his eyes, and showed by gestures 
that they wished to exchange them for tobacco. 

“Tom! Tom!” screamed uncle George, 
probing the ball of his thumb for one of a 
hundred prickles, ‘‘ where are you going? 
Come back here, and exchange some of your 
tobacco for this fish!” 

Tom turned about, flushed and breathless. 

“*T haven't any tobacco. I never use it,” 
said he. ‘But we must have the fish.” 

Tom Parsons is a man who, like others of 
his kind, can usually manage what he sets his 
mind upon; and in a moment he drew from 
his pocket a worn-out brass watch-key, and a 
bright cotton handkerchief, offering them to 
the squaws. 

After a little solemn wrangling between 
themselves as to which should have the key, 
the bargain was made; and Tom and uncle 
George bore their fish back to the train, with 
the air of successful commissary generals. 


————__>————_ 


— A Goop book is a lasting companion. 
The humblest man may surround himself by 
the wisest and best spirits of past and present 
ages. 

—— Tue origin of profile pictures is said to 
come from Antigonus, who had his likeness 
taken in this manner from having only one 
eye. 

— Ir is dishonest to live beyond your in- 
come. Learn to say Wo while you are young; 
it will save you from much misery. 


— Nar Jauan, the favorite wife of the 
Mogul Jahan-Ghur, among her other luxuries, 
had a small canal of rose water. 


—— Tue tambour is a Turkish drum, which 
is beaten at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 


—— Bgarps began first to be shaved in 
Greece in the time of Alexander the Great. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIBEcTions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


A TALE UNFOLDED. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF GRUN.] 





te thee ‘count he was riding HOME 
one day, ° 

But, meeting his Groom upon the 
way, — 

‘*Where are you 'GOING, groom?” 
said he, 

“And where do you comME from? 
Answer me.” 


“I’m taking a walk for EXERCISE’ 
sake; 

And BESIDES, * there’s a ‘House I 
want to take.” 

** To take a ‘House! ” said the count. 
** Speak out; 

Whatare the folks at 'HoME* ABOUT?” 


** Not much has HAPPENED,” the ser- 
vant said, 

“Only your little white poc * is 
DEAD.” 

**Do you tell me my faithful dog is 
DEAD? 

And how did this ‘Happrn?” 
master said. 


the 


“Well, your *HorsE took fright, and 
JUMPED on the hound, 

Then ran to the RIVER, and THERE * 
got DROWNED.” 

“My noble strep! 
PRIDE! 

What FRIGHTENED him?” the mas- 
ter cried. 


the stable’s 


‘**Twas when, if I remember well, 

Your “son from.the castle winpow * 
FELL.” 

**My son! but I hope he escaped 
with LIFE, 

And is tenderly NURSED by my lov- 
ing WIFE?” 


“Alas! the good counTEss *. has 
passed Away! 

For she dropped down *pEAD where 
her dead son * lay.” 





“Wuy, then, in a time of such’ trouble ang 
grief, 

Are you not taking care of the 'castix, yoy 
thief?” 


“The *castLE? I wonder which you mgay! 

Of ‘vours * but the ASHES are now to be seen; 

As the watcher SLEPT, MISFORTUNE dire! 

In a moment her HAIR and her CLOTHEs took 
FIRE. 


‘Then the *casTLE around her blazed up ina 
minute, 

And all the HOUSEHOLD have perished in it; 

And of them all Fate spared but ‘tme, 

Thus GENTLY to BREAK the *NEws to thee.” 





BEAGLES. 


| Wrenner are very diminutive hounds, 4 
formerly much used in packs for hunt- 
ing hares; and the best of the sport appears 
to have been in the. fact that there was no dan- 
ger.of their outstripping the hunting party in 
their speed. A smart pedestrian could easily 
keep up with them. A well-trained pack would 
keep together on the chase so that a sheet could 
cover the whole. . Ten inches was the standard 
height of these little favorites, and what they 
lacked in speed was made up in the exquisite 
keenness of their scent. 

Beagles are now more commonly used in 
rabbit hunting. A sporting writer, who evi- 
dently appreciates the subject, gives this poetic 
description of the Earl of Winterton’s rabbit 
hunting with ‘beagles. ‘This nobleman,” he 
says, ‘‘keeps the most perfect pack of rabbit 
beagles probably in existence, and goes out 
with them quite en prince. He sallies forth 
with ‘his Liliputian pack,-cheers them into 
cover, turns them with his horn, and, in short, 
carries on his rabbiting with, all the pomp and 
circumstance of perfect woodcraft.. His Hounds 
are about the size of well-grown: kittens, and 
as full of fire as lucifer matches. Their cry is 
as tunable as.a lark, and quite as shrill, being 
the completest canine counter-tenor that may 
be conceived.” 


— Art Alhambra, in Grenada, are the re- 
mains of an old Moorish palace, which retains 


‘many perfect traces of its wonderful beauty, 


even after the lapse of five hundred years. In 
one of the halls the ceiling is of cedar wood, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, and silver, 
and the walls are stuccoed and ornamented 
with the most elegant and intricate arabesques. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Club Tours. 

EVER, in the history of base ball, has 

there been such a rage for tours as pre- 
vails just now among the principal clubs of 
the country. The Red Stockings started the 
“ball a rolling,” by making one of the most 
brilliant tours ever made by a base ball organ- 
ization; and now all of our crack clubs have 
caught the fever, and are either now on the 
“war path,” or are making preparations to be 
there very soon. 

The champion Eckfords are now.on a tour 
west and south, and in September they will 
make one east. 

The Southern Club, of New Orleans, are out 
west, having come up the Mississippi to play 
the clubs of St. Louis, Memphis, Cincinnati, 
and other cities. 

The Athletics are ‘‘ touring” through Penn- 
sylvania to obtain practice for their champion 
games in September. 

The Olympics, of New York, are, at the 
present writing, in New England, playing the 
principal clubs in that section. 

The Maryland Club, of Baltimore, the cham- 
pions of the south, have just concluded a tour 
through Pennsylvania and New York. 

The Central City Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
* have just completed a ten days’ tour in the west. 

Among the clubs that have made tours this 
season, besides the Red Stockings, are the 
Harvards, the Olympics, of Washington, the 
Mutuals, Warrens, and many other lesser or- 
ganizations. 

We are glad to note this interchange of visits 
between clubs of different sections, as by it 
they make new acquaintances and form new 
friendships that cannot but prove beneficial to 
allconcerned. For years it has been the cus- 
tom of societies and organizations to make 
visits to associations similar to their own; and 
in this way the interest in perpetuating their 
organization and extending its. influence is 
kept up. It began years ago, when our grand- 
fathers assembled once a-year-for their annual 
muster, and has been followed. by the different 
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social societies ever since, and grows in favor 
every year. And now we see not base ball 
clubs alone making tours and visits, but mem- 
bers of the Masonic and Odd Fellows frater- 
nities, military companies, firemen, and oth- 
ers, all with the one purpose of meeting and 
making friends in different sections of the 
country. 

One good feature of the tours of our prom- 
inent clubs is, that they accept no entertain- 
ment from the clubs they visit; that is, they 
pay their own expenses wherever they stop, 
and no dinners and suppers are now given at 
a great expense by the clubs, who meet these 
“ tourists” on the ball field. An invitation to 
visit the theatre, or anything of that sort is 
almost always accepted; but even in this case 
there is no expense entailed, as it is com- 
monly the case that the proprietors of theatres 
extend these courtesies to the visitors and their 
friends. 

The expense of these tours is met by playing 
the games upon enclosed grounds, to which 
an admittance fee is charged; and thus, if 
they be a first class club, they are always sure 
of meeting their expenses. Some of the crack 
clubs have a large fund in their treasury to 
draw from; and in some cases, at the close of 
the season, they find, after paying all expenses, 
they are three or five thousand dollars in 
pocket from their season’s work. Of course 
this last applies to professional clubs; but am- 
ateurs and professionals alike find a tour once 
in a while a very pleasant recreation. 


Match Games. 

The Red Stockings narrowly escaped defeat, 
the other day, at the hands of the Forest City 
Club, of Rockford, Ill., who kept the score of 
the Cincinnatis down to fifteen, themselves 
making fourteen. 

The Eckfords defeated the Orientals, of New 
York, twenty-five to twelve, in a game a few 
days since. 


Base Ball Notes. 

The Atlantic Club, the champion junior or- 
ganization of West Philadelphia, Pa., intend 
to take a tour, in a short time, through the 
Western States. They take the following nine 
with them: Brobst, catcher; Bramble, pitcher; 
Hunter, first base; Lowe, second base; Tage, 
third base; Young, short stop; Ritter, deft 
field; Childs, right field; Gilbert, centre field; 
and Clegg and Wirty, substitutes. 

The Mutuals, of New York, and the Unions, 
of Morrisania, have donned new uniforms; and 
the Lowells, of Boston, have a very nobby one 
making fur them. 
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734- (Chair) (IT) (big inn) (sa) (tome) — 
Charity begins at home. 735. Cortez. 736. 
1. Optic. 2. Cantata. 3. Ebb. 4. Abel. 5. 
Nose — Ocean CaBLE. 737. On Time. 738. 
Wallachia. 739. Pensacola. 740. A T (eighty). 
741. NE(any). 742.MT (empty). 743. PD 
(Pedee). 744. IR (ire). 745. LN (Ellen). 
746. C D (seedy). 747. S A (essay). 748. 
Holyrood. 749. Mu-sic(k). 750 The true 
woman. 751. Young voyagers. 752. (Gus) 
(staff) (Do ra) (artist) — Gustave Doré, ar- 
tist. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLes. 


754. Change the third letter in a city of My, 
sachusetts, and get another city in the same 
state. 755. Change the third letter of an Oasis 
and get a part of Asia. 756. Change the thind 
letter of a river in Europe, and get another 
river in Europe. 757. Change the third letter 
in a lake in the United States, and get a city 
in China. 758. Change the third letter of one 
of the Friendly Islands, and get one of the 


Sandwich Islands. TEmpsst, 


759- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


= aay 





COLoMURFHY 


CONCEALED DINNER. 


761. Please come at three o’clock with Willy 
Wisp in a chariot; I would like to be answered 
to-day. Either Mac or Ned will drive up East 
Avenue for you, and be on the spot at or be- 
fore the hour. If I should have nothing you 
can eat, we will order a dish prepared; for you 
know, Philip, I esteem you above all others. 

SPECS. 


NAUTICAL CROSS-wOoRD ENIGMA. 


762. My first is in gulf, but not in bay; 

My second is in boat, but not in skiff; 

My third is in rudder, but not in helm; 

My fourth is in brig, but not in sloop; 

My fifth is in cabin, but not in hold; 

My sixth is in gaff, but not in boom; 

My seventh is in cutter, but not in yawl; 

My eighth is in yacht, but not in galley; 

My whole is the name of a great naval officer. 
Essex. 


ENIGMA. 


763. It js composed of 14 letters. The 2, 8, 
12, 14 is used by fishermen. The 9, 10, 6, 3 is 
what all strive to obtain. The 11, 5,1 isan 
animal. The 13, 4,7 is anumber. The whole 





Empire STATE. 


is the name of a book. HauTBOY. 
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E are sure that the ready wit of Fleur de 

Lis will enable her to hint, in a modest 

and delicate manner, that such a correspond- 
ence would not be disagreeable to her; but if it 
does not appear to be greatly desired by the 
other party, she should be a good girl, and give 
it up. The law of etiquette which requires 
the lady to bow first is eminently logical, as it 
enables a lady to drop any accidental acquaint- 
ance she does not wish to cultivate, and which 
might otherwise be annoying to her. Messrs. 
Brown & Burtis are hereby informed that Fleur 
de Lis does not wish to correspond with them. 

Mountain Boy will find some of their ad- 
dresses in back numbers. — Harvey K., adealer, 
informs us that such a telescope would cost 
from thirty to fifty dollars.— George W. G., 
we don’t find the head work enclosed. — Rose, 
topaz is yellow; opal, milk white; beryl, blue; 
carbuncle, red; emerald, green; amethyst, pur- 
ple or violet; jasper is of various colors, white, 
red, brown, and bluish green. — Eugene, the 
government of the ancient Israelites, before 
the appointment of kings, was a theocracy; 
the term signifies that the state is under the 
immediate government of God. — Boz, a rodent 
animal is one that gnaws, as the beaver, rats, 
and mice. 

Hunki Dori, the subject has been used be- 
fore. — Charlie K., thanks for such a hand- 
some photo. The best school of instruction 
in natural science and engineering is the Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass. Very good 
works on conchology and experimental chem- 
istry are, Sowerby’s ‘* Manual of Conchology,” 
price about $10, and Pepper's “*Boy’s Play 
Book of Science,” price $2. — Lord E. Percy, 
the heir to the throne of Austria, is Rudolph, 
son of the emperor, eleven years old. Whether 
Milton or Homer was the greater poet is an 
open question. There is a stone called the 
Moon-stone, but it is not a diamond. The 
most beautiful diamond is the Kohinoor; but 
one in possessiun ut the King of Portugal is 
said to be the largest in the world. — Jona- 
than, don’t do it again. 

Pantomimist, thank you kindly for your good 
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opinion. — Sphinx, his name is Ned. — Tittle- 
bat T. Titmouse sends this conundrum: Why 
is aman nearly recovered from an illness like 
a prominent public officer? He is about well 
— Boutwell. We will consider the map ques- 
tion. — Sarpedon, Wolf kept all his shares of 
the L.S. R. R. stock. — Phiz, the drawings were 
first rate. Your criticism was so vague it is 
quite impossible to profit by it. — Schoolboy, 
glad you enjoy it. — Davy Jones, time spent on 
Latin is never lost. The best trade to learn is 
the one you are best adapted to, and like best. 
— Cheese Kurd has a beloved “ dorg,” Rover, 
who sat for his picture. He is very amiable, 
and consequently wags his tail. The likeness 
is a good one, but represents a dog with a good 
many tails. 

Humpty Dumpty’s rebuses have been pub- 
lished. — Ivanhoe, ** Down the Rhine” will be 
issued in October. — Monsieur has not yet re- 
covered from the rhapsodies “of his Fourth of 
July with Downsey. It will doubtless make 
him. happy the rest of his life.— Paper Mill, 
thank you, but we have too many on hand. — 
Eque Wality, the conundrum is too personal. 
‘*We never mention him” in the Letter Bag. 
Write to somebody. — Ellen J. Hendee, we 
trust your breach of confidence was more 
thoughtless than wilful. — Nik Nak, get the 
Magazines bound at the nearest bindery. 
Should be happy to meet with you. Rebus 
number twenty-one is first rate, and therefore 
accepted. 

Charles P. G., we have not room to insert 
the same address twice. Why not write to 
those who wish correspondents? There is no 
such book published. — Powell, who is not too 
big to read our Magazine, has just graduated 
at the Chicago High School, in a class of over 
eighty, with the third rank. Pretty good. — 
Hen Segg’s transpositions were written with 
pencil; consequently our aged eyes failed to 
discern their merits. — Specs, on account of 
the great number of contributors who furnish 
‘“‘head work,” we adopted the rule to accept 
but one puzzle, or set of puzzles, from a letter, 
even if they were all good enough. This gives 
each of our five thousand friends a little better 
chance. A great many good things are rejected 
because we are overstocked. 

AccePTED. — Enigma — Specs ; sans-tétes — 
Zephyr; charade — Evan P. George; sans-pieds 
— Tempest. 

WisH CorRESPONDENTS.—Pantomimist (on 
dramatic subjects), 389 Fourth Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Henry George, Lock Box 800, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Paul Parker, Box 95, Erie, 
Pa.; E. N. Terprise, Box 159, Union Mills, Pa. 
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LOST BOOKS. 


E sometimes see on a single page of a 

catalogue, ‘‘rare;” ‘‘scarce,” or “‘ very 
scarce,” several times, after the titles of books. 
If a book can become scarce in these days of 
cheap printing, how great must have been the 
difficulty of keeping alive the works of early 
writers ! 

It can never be known what proportion of 
the books written before the invention of print- 
ing has been lost, but that we have much the 
smaller part left"there can be no doubt. We 
have not space here even to indicate the various 
ways in which the writings of ancient authors 
have disappeared. 

The Chinese Emperor Chi-hoang-ti, in whose 
reign the Great Wall was built, was so ambi- 
tious to have his name handed down to pos- 
terity as the founder of the Chinese monarchy, 
that he issued a peremptory order to have all 


books, — and there was a vast number of them, 
—and all writings of every description, col- 
lected and burned by the magistrates of each 


district throughout the whole empire. _ So well 
was the order carried out that only the works 
of Confucius and a few other authors were 
saved by being hidden behind the walls and 
under the floors of different houses. 

Nothing like this is to be feared in our day, 
we may suppose, though a motion was made 
in the: English Parliament, about two centu- 
ries ago, to destroy the records in the Tower, 
and to settle the nation on a new foundation. 
In France, too, in the time of the great revolu- 
tion (1789), there were men who attempted to 
carry out the same principle. 

But the greatest destruction. of books has 
been caused by wars, national or religious, or 
by ‘the two combined. The Persians, from 
hatred of the religion of the Pheenicians and 
the Egyptians, destroyed their books. The 
Jews burned the books of the Christians and the 
Pagans. . The Christians burned the books of 
the Pagans and the Jews. The most ancient 
memorials of ‘the Irish people were completely 
destroyed by their conquerors. In Mexico, 
the picture-writings containing the early rec- 
ords of .that country shared: the same fate. 
The first missionaries collected great numbers 





of these paintings, and committed them all tp 
the flames. 

Near the middle of the seventh century, 
when Alexandria was taken by the Arabs, the 
books of the famous library of that city wer 
distributed to four thousand baths; and such 
was the incredible number of volumes, that six 
months were barely sufficient for the consump. 
tion of this precious fuel. , 

Two centuries and a half earlier, apother 
famous library was destroyed, with the temple 
of Serapis, in that same city of Alexandria, 

The loss of many a library is due to the 
Arabs and the Turks. But the Christians too 
often followed their example. The library of 
Tripoli, which is said to have contained the 
incredible number of three millions of volumes, 
was destroyed by the Crusaders. At the cap. 
ture of Granada, too, in the year 1492, Cardinal 
Ximenes condemned to the flames five thou. 
sand Korans. 

After the Reformation, both Catholics and 
Protestants burned the books of their adversa- 
ries. In England there was a great destruc. 
tion of libraries at the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries, in the reign of Henry VIII.; and later 
the Puritans burned everything they could find 
that bore any trace of a popish origin. 

Then, again, from the seventh to the four. 
teenth century, the monks were accustomed 
to transcribe their feeble lives of the saints, 
or other writings often quite as worthless, on 
parchment, from which they had erased some 
ancient classic. 

In view of all these facts, the wonder is that 
we still have even fragments of so many an- 
cient writings. 

tg ieciilltine icin 

AssBestus. — This mineral, of which we re- 
cently received a fine specimen from our young 
friend Tempest, is named from the Greek 
uaBeoros, which signifies “unconsumable.” It 
is composed of the finest parallel fibres, laid 
closely together, and has the appearance and 
lustre of white satin. These fibres are so flexi- 
ble that a cloth is woven of them, which resists 
the action of fire; hence its name. The an- 
cients made use of this cloth for shrouds, in 
which to wrap ‘the bodies of their illustrious 
dead, when they were consumed on the funeral 
pile; to preserve their ashes. Such a shroud, 
containing burnt bones and ashes, was found 
in the Vatican at Rome, in the year 1702. In- 
teresting experiments have proved the utility 
of this cloth for firemen’s dresses. The best 
specimens for weaving have been found at 
Staten Island, some of the fibres being sev 
eral feet in length. 





